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Education 
S  u  111  m  a  r  y 


A  SEMI-MONTHIY  REPORT  ON  NEW  OEVEIOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


•  Trends  and  issues 


A  limited  Nchool-aid  bill  was  approved  last 
month  by  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
The  measure  authorizes  grants  to  states  of  $325  mil¬ 
lion  annually  over  a  three-year  period.  Unlike  the 
Senate  bill  (passed  in  February),  the  House  bill  does 
not  include  aid  for  teachers’  salaries.  The  grants  are 
for  school  construction  only.  In  a  move  calculated  to 
avert  a  veto  by  President  Eisenhower,  the  House  bill 
includes  a  bond-retirement  plan  as  an  optional  feature. 
The  states  would  have  the  choice  of  financing  new 
construction  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  that  method,  by  direct  grants  or  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two.  The  bill  would  allot  funds  to  the 
states  on  the  basis  of  school-age  population.  States 
would  be  required  to  match  federal  grants  on  a  .50-50 
basis  in  the  second  and  third  years. 

Appointment  of  an  outstanding  educator 

as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  to  replace  Chairman  John  C.  Doerfer,  who  re¬ 
signed  under  pressure  last  month,  is  being  urged  by 
many  educational  groups.  President  Eisenhower  ap¬ 
pointed  FCC  Commissioner  Frederick  W.  Ford  to 
succeed  Doerfer  as  chairman.  The  President  now  must 
find  a  new  commissioner. 

Educational  benefits  for  veterans  who  en¬ 
tered  the  armed  forces  after  the  end  of  the  Korean 
War  received  strong  support  from  educators,  veteran 
spokesmen  and  congressmen  at  hearings  held  last 
month  by  the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee.  The 
proposed  legislation  (S.  1138)  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  last  year.  It  has  been  opposed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  HEW  Secretary  Flemming  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget.  Under  terms  of  the  bill,  any  person  who 
put  in  six  months  military  duty  between  Jan.  31,  1955 
and  July  1,  1963,  when  the  draft  law  expires,  would 
be  entitled  to  one  year  of  federally  subsidized  college. 
Those  with  24  months’  service  could  draw  educational 
allotments  throughout  four  years  of  college.  There 
are  also  provisions  for  technical  and  vocational  train¬ 
ing. 


The  public  education  system  in  Kentucky 

was  bitterly  denounced  last  month  by  the  State’s  House 
Investigating  Committee  on  Education.  In  recom¬ 
mending  drastic  reforms,  the  investigating  committee 
condemned  just  about  every  individual  and  every 
group  connected  with  public  education  in  Kentucky. 
The  State  Legislature  was  also  blasted  for  not  provid¬ 
ing  enough  funds  “to  keep  instructors  with  scholastic 
competence  to  teach  ‘hard’  subjects.”  The  report  de¬ 
clared,  “The  end  product  is  public  education  which 
goes  through  the  motions,  but  does  not  educate.”  Pub¬ 
lic  school  ofiRcials  immediately  charged  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  exaggerated  the  situation.  Beports  indi¬ 
cate  that  Gov.  Combs  may  call  a  special  session  of  the 
Legislature  to  rewrite  the  laws  governing  Kentucky’s 
public  schools. 

Should  a  state’s  school  board  be  elected 

or  appointed?  This  issue  has  produced  a  major  polit¬ 
ical  battle  in  the  nation’s  newest  state.  The  Hawaiian 
House  of  Bepresentatives  recently  passed  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  a  bill  calling  for  a  public  vote  on  a 
constitutional  amendment  establishing  an  elective 
State  Board  of  Education.  Gov.  William  Quinn  is 
opposed  to  an  elected  board.  The  matter  is  pending 
in  the  State  Senate.  The  Hawaiian  school  board  de¬ 
cides  all  matters  affecting  public  education  in  the  state. 
There  are  no  local  or  county  school  boards. 

Educational  organizations  should  join  to¬ 
gether  in  firm,  long-range  programs  beamed  directly 
at  teachers  and  schools,  maintains  Dr.  G.  Robert  Koop- 
man,  associate  superintendent,  Michigan  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education.  He  told  the  15th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Gurriculum 
last  month  in  Washington,  D.  G.,  that  “the  pace  of 
educational  progress  can  be  hastened  by  putting  foun¬ 
dation  support  behind  a  few  very  large  projects  openly 
planned,  publicly  administered  and  broadly  evaluated.” 

A  longer  school  day  for  Russian  children 

is  the  latest  Soviet  educational  experiment.  Special 
grade  schools  will  be  established  at  which  the  pupil’s 
day  will  be  extended  to  conform  to  the  working  hours 
of  their  parents.  Two  meals  a  day  will  be  served. 
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•  Administration 


Administrators  for  junior  coll«f{es  will  be 
trained  under  an  $800,000  grant  awarded  to  five  uni¬ 
versities  last  month  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 
The  money  will  establish  centers  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  the  University  of  Texas,  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  (Berkeley),  the  University  of  California  (Los 
Angeles)  and  Stanford  University.  Programs  will  be 
conducted  at  the  Master’s  and  doctorate  levels  to  in¬ 
crease  the  supply  of  heads  for  two-year  schools.  Dr. 
Maurice  F.  Seay,  the  Foundation’s  educational  director, 
said  the  number  and  size  of  community  and  junior 
colleges  (677  schools  with  600,000  students)  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  great  demand  for  well-prepared  administrative 
officers. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Secondary  School  Curriculum  by  Edward  A.  Krug.  Harper  ir 
Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  5.55pp.  $6.00.  (Presents  infor¬ 
mation  relevant  to  issues  in  secondary  school  curriculum  today 
and  for  next  decades;  considers  various  points  of  view  involved; 
and  suggests  approaches  to  resolution.  Emphasis  is  on  class¬ 
room  studies  rather  than  extraclass  activities,  and  choice  and 
organization  of  content  rather  than  techniques  of  curriculum¬ 
planning.) 


•  The  Profession 


Those  that  teach,  can  also  do.  Racked  by  em¬ 
barrassing  scandals  in  its  police  department,  Chicago 
turned  to  a  college  professor  to  straighten  the  mess 
out.  Named  acting  police  commissioner  last  month 
was  Orlando  W.  Wilson,  on  leave  from  the  University 
of  California  (Berkeley)  where  he  is  dean  of  the 
School  of  Criminology  and  professor  of  Police  Admin¬ 
istration.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  has  spent  most  of  his  60 
years  alternating  as  an  educator  and  policeman,  was 
selected  for  the  $30,000-a-year  post  over  40  candidates. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 


Parents  are  sure  to  cheer  the  results  of  a  new 
study  made  at  the  University  of  Connecticut.  Elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers  taking  part  in  a  workshop  found 
—  often  to  their  surprise  —  that  youngsters  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  money.  As  an  exam¬ 
ple,  the  teachers  found  that  once  a  child  understands 
how  much  work  and  energy  goes  into  earning  the 
money  for  his  toys  and  upkeep,  there  is  a  tendency  for 
the  child  to  ease  up  on  his  demands.  The  major  aim 


of  the  pioneer  project,  says  the  university,  is  to  learn 
how  far  teachers  should  go  in  telling  elementary  school 
students  the  basic  “economic  facts  of  life.”  The  project 
has  created  wide  national  interest,  the  school  adds,  and 
one  agency,  the  National  Institute  of  Life  Insurance, 
has  offered  to  give  the  school  nearly  $3,000  for  another 
workshop  this  summer. 

A  parent  isn^t  out  of  a  job  when  his  children  go 
to  school.  “He’s  more  of  a  VIP  than  ever,”  says  a  new 
handbook  designed  to  show  parents  how  they  can  help 
elementary  school  youngsters  build  on  knowledge 
learned  in  the  classroom.  More  importantly  for  schools, 
the  publication  tells  parents  how  teaching  methods  in 
all  elementary  school  subjects  have  changed  since  they 
were  kids. 

How  To  Help  Your  Child  Learn  by  Beatrice  M. 
Gudridge.  Dept,  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  1201 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  40pp.  50c. 
Quantity  discounts. 


•  Curriculum 


Good-bye  stady  ball,  bello  Ktndy.  Study  hall, 
that  time  of  the  day  when  the  student  can  work  or 
tlaydream,  has  been  eliminated  at  Marquette  (Nebr. ) 
High  School.  Each  student  now  takes  five  courses  a 
<lay  and  spends  the  last  half-hour  of  each  period  hit¬ 
ting  the  books  in  carefully  supervised  study.  Teachers 
report  that  slow  learners  do  much  better  under  the 
system  and  bright  students  now  go  deeper  into  sub¬ 
jects  than  they  did  previously.  By  eliminating  the  old 
study  hall  the  school  also  acquired  needed  space  for 
additional  classrooms. 


•  School  Board 


Educational  requirements  for  school  board 
members?  Ten  states  have  general  education  require¬ 
ments  for  memberships  on  a  board  of  education  but 
only  Kentucky  specifies  exactly  how  many  years  board 
members  must  go  to  school.  An  8th  grade  education 
currently  is  mandatory  but  the  State  Legislature  is 
considering  a  bill  that  would  raise  the  requirements 
to  high  school  education. 

The  other  states  with  education  requirements  call 
only  for  members  to  have,  for  example,  “a  fair  edu¬ 
cation”  or  “to  be  able  to  read  and  write.”  The  remain¬ 
ing  states  ask  only  that  a  board  member  be  a  qualified 
\’oter.  Though  unlikely,  it’s  nevertheless  possible  in 
such  states  for  a  man  who’s  never  been  inside  a  school 
to  determine  how  schools  should  be  run. 
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•  Teaching  Methods 


Ijook  ontsido  for  extra  lab  space.  School 
j'rounds  can  be  used  as  valuable  outdoor  laboratories 
for  study  in  science,  math,  agriculture  and  many  other 
subjects,  says  Dr.  Richard  L.  Weaver  of  the  University 
of  Xlichigan.  Space  once  used  for  play  or  for  parking 
cars  can  be  effectively  converted  into  outdoor  class¬ 
rooms  and  theaters,  gardens  of  all  sorts,  wildlife  sanc¬ 
tuaries  and  weather  stations.  State  departments  of 
conservation,  local  nurserymen,  university  extension 
services  and  other  sources  can  be  called  on  for  help 
in  planning  such  developments,  suggests  Dr.  Weaver. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Disturbed  Child:  Recognition  and  Psychoeducational 
Therapy  in  the  Classroom  by  Pearl  H.  Berkowitz  and  Esther 
P.  Rothman.  New  York  University  Press,  Washington  Sq.,  New 
York  3.  204pp.  $4.00.  (Text  based  on  premise  that  classroom 
teacher  is  in  best  position  to  observe  abrwrmal  behavior  and, 
within  limits,  to  provide  therapy  in  classroom.  Up-to-date,  con¬ 
cise  study  of  recognition  and  treatment  of  emotionally  unstable 
child.) 


•  The  Learner 


Du  the  gifted  **spark*’  the  nongifted?  Be¬ 
cause  they  inspire  others  into  greater  achievement, 
highly  gifted  students  should  not  be  separated  front 
their  less  able  classmates,  claim  many  educators.  “It 
clearly  is  not  true,”  says  Dr.  Frank  O.  Copley  of  the- 
University  of  Michigan.  “They  tend  rather  to  retard 
and  embarrass  them.  Students  learn  more  effectively 
if  the  gifted  are  grouped  with  the  gifted  and  the  slow 
with  the  slow.” 

Homogeneous  grouping  is  not  undemocratic  and 
does  not  make  snobs  of  the  gifted,  asserts  Dr.  Copley. 
The  intellectually  gifted  are  usually  gifted  socially  as 
well,  he  points  out,  and  very  often  form  the  bulk  of 
class  officers  and  student  council  members.  He  add.s. 
that  there  is  very  little  to  indicate  that  other  students, 
resent  the  brain  power  of  the  gifted. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 


Improving  Children’s  Facility  in  Problem-Solving  by  Alma 
Binglmm.  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.  86pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (In  “Practical  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  Teaching’  series,  this  monograph  gives  case  studies  of 
teachers  and  children  developing  competence  in  problem-solv¬ 
ing,  analyses  of  examples  and  help  in  recognizing  teachable 
moments. ) 


•  Guidance 


Snmnipr  is  a  good  time  to  start  college. 

Guidance  counselors  may  be  doing  high  school  seniors 
a  favor  by  advising  them  to  start  their  college  careers 
in  the  summer  instead  of  the  fall.  The  summer  session 
is  an  ideal  time  for  the  student  to  try  his  wings  and 
to  determine  if  he’s  capable  of  handling  college-level 
study,  says  F.  R.  Zeran,  dean  of  education  at  Oregon 
State  College. 


In  the  summer,  classes  are  smaller  and  there’s  more 
chance  for  individual  attention.  Dr.  Zeran  points  out. 
There  are  fewer  outside  distractions,  much  necessary 
counseling  and  testing  can  be  gotten  out  of  the  way 
before  the  fall  rush  and,  by  taking  foundation  courses, 
the  student  can  devote  more  of  the  regular  school  year 
to  specialized  or  professional  courses. 

Students  may  balk  at  giving  up  expense-paying  sum¬ 
mer  jobs,  says  Dr.  Zeran,  but  they  should  also  be  made 
to  realize  that,  by  going  to  college  summers,  they’ll 
finish  their  educations  sooner  and  will  get  the  jump  on 
job  opportunities  in  their  chosen  fields. 

There’s  a  future  in  weather.  Modern  applica¬ 
tions  of  weather  research  are  creating  a  growing  short¬ 
age  of  meteorologists,  reports  Dr.  E.  W.  Hewson,  head 
of  the  University  of  Michigan’s  Meteorological  Labora¬ 
tories.  New  applications  of  the  science,  ranging  from 
weather  predictions  to  the  study  of  atmospheres  of 
other  planets,  have  contributed  to  the  demand.  Meteor¬ 
ology  is  vital  to  the  study  of  space  travel,  all  kinds  of 
transportation,  agriculture,  military  operations,  air  pol¬ 
lution  and  engineering.  Dr.  Hewson  points  out.  As  for 
pay,  salaries  compare  favorably  with  those  in  other  sci¬ 
ences. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation,  1959.  Marshall  R.  Jones, 
Editor.  University  of  Nebraska  Press,  Lincoln  8,  Nebr.  244pp. 
Paper,  $3.00;  cloth,  $4.25.  (Papers  presented  at  seventh  annual 
Nebraska  Symposium  on  Motivation.  Contents  range  from  com¬ 
parative  and  developmental  studies  to  “imprinting,”  social  con¬ 
trol,  problems  of  shame,  etc.) 


•  Audiovisual 


THE  NONEXISTENT  JITTERS 

“We’re  tired  of  hearing  about  teachers  fearing 
the  competition  of  technological  improvements  in 
communication  and  in  educational  methods.  We 
hope  you  are,  too.  We  hope  you  will  be  as  im¬ 
patient  with  such  notions  as  we  are.  Challenge 
the  statements!  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  teacher 
who  lost  his  job  because  of  a  book?  Or  an  edu¬ 
cational  motion  picture?  Or  a  filmstrip?  Or  a 
radio  program?  Or  a  television  teaching  spec¬ 
tacular?  Do  you  think  that  teachers  are  so  inse¬ 
cure  and  unsure  of  themselves  that  they  think 
the  new  teaching  machines  will  cause  teacher 
bread  lines? 

“We  believe  that  learning  and  teaching  are 
here  to  stay.  We  believe  that  nothing  will  ever 
be  invented  to  surpass  a  teacher’s  ability  to  help 
another  person  learn.  We  also  believe  that  teach¬ 
ers  can  do  their  most  effective  teaching  when 
they  have  at  their  command  the  tools  of  com¬ 
munication  and  learning  that  this  technological 
age  has  given  them.” 

—  Paul  C.  Reed,  Editor,  in  the  March  Educa¬ 
tional  Screen  and  Audiovisual  Guide. 
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•  Science  Education 


The  atom-smasher’s  in  the  basement. 

Against  odds  that  would  have  made  a  scientist  tremble, 
a  handful  of  students  at  Philadelphia’s  Central  High 
School  set  out  tw'o  years  ago  to  build  a  cyclotron.  A 
month  ago  they  finished  it  and,  according  to  the  Atom¬ 
ic  Energy  Commission,  it’s  an  achievement  perhaps 
unmatched  by  any  other  high  school  in  the  U.  S. 

The  idea  for  building  the  atom-smasher  came  when 
a  physics  teacher  at  Central  was  awarded  an  $800  re¬ 
search  grant  from  the  Southern  Pennsylvania  Heart 
Assn.  What  better  than  to  build  a  cyclotron  capable 
of  producing  radioactive  isotopes  for  research  and 
treatment  of  heart  disease? 

Central,  a  strictly  academic  school,  has  no  shop  so 
the  machine  was  slated  for  the  basement  furnace  room. 
The  boys  begged  and  borrowed  materials  from  coast 
to  coast  —  a  California  electronics  firm  sent  expensive 
vacuum  pipe  and  fittings,  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  touched  for  a  one-ton  coil  of  copper  wire, 
blown  glass  and  other  special  parts. 

Setback  followed  setback.  Parts  blew  out  or  broke 
down.  The  physics  teacher  who  inspired  the  job  took 
another  job  and  could  only  help  out  in  his  spare  time. 
The  boys  worked  nights  and  on  weekends.  But  they 
finally  succeeded  and  in  preliminary  tests  the  cyclotron 
worked  like  an  atomic  charm. 


•  Higher  Education 


Well-heeled  college  students  were  kicked 

twice  last  month  by  speakers  at  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Higher  Education  in  Chicago. 

Ben  F.  Cameron,  Jr.,  urged  colleges  to  stop  giving 
scholarships  to  students  who  can  afford  to  pay  their 
own  way,  regardless  of  their  abilities.  The  money 
should  be  used  only  to  help  those  who  really  need  it, 
he  said.  Schools  should  find  other  ways  of  honoring 
desirable  but  affluent  students,  said  Mr.  Cameron,  who 
is  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board’s  southern 
regional  director. 

Howard  F.  Bowen,  president  of  Grinnell  College, 
hinted  that  wealthy  students  should  be  made  to  pay 
more  for  their  educations  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  prevent  them  from  leading  too  gay  a  life  on  campus. 
Dr.  Bowen,  who  believes  the  Spartan  existence  is  more 
conducive  to  learning,  said  money  now  being  “frit¬ 
tered”  away  on  cars,  liquor,  luxurious  dormitories,  fan¬ 
cy  clothes  and  expensive  ski  trips  could  be  better  spent 
on  education. 

Other  speakers  and  other  topics  at  the  Conference: 

—  Albert  N.  Jorgensen,  president  of  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  denounced  proposals  that  state  uni¬ 
versities  charge  full  or  nearly  full  tuitions.  This 
would  negate  “the  whole  concept  of  widespread  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  made  possible  by  the  state  uni¬ 
versity  idea.” 

—  Prof.  Milton  Berber  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
called  for  an  intellectual  climate  on  campuses  to  in¬ 
spire  better  learning.  “When  the  outstanding  stu¬ 


dent  replaces  the  outstanding  athlete,  politician  or 
beauty  queen  as  the  focus  of  campus  attention,”  he 
said,  “we  shall  know  the  right  kind  of  campus  cli¬ 
mate  has  been  achieved.” 

Many  eollego  tcaehors  are  underpaid. 

What’s  more,  says  the  NEA  in  a  new  report,  low  sal¬ 
aries  are  driving  competent  college  teachers  out  of  the 
profession  and  are  responsible  for  “a  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  newly  employed  teachers  .  .  .  with  ob¬ 
viously  less  than  the  minimum  academic  backgrounds 
for  a  successful  career.”  The  outlook  is  “depressing,” 
the  NEA  states. 

What  is  the  salary  picture?  The  median  salary  paid 
this  year  is  $6,711.  For  men,  who  hold  four  fifths  of 
the  college  posts,  the  median  is  $6,906;  for  women  it 
is  $5,865.  One  fourth  of  all  men  are  paid  $8,400  and 
one  fourth  get  $5,733  or  less.  The  median  salary  for 
full  professors  is  $9,107  and  for  instructors  it  is  $5,095. 
One  teacher  in  25  gets  as  much  as  $12,000  and  one  in 
ten  gets  $10,000  or  more.  College  teachers  can  expect 
annual  increases  of  about  6/i%. 

The  money  lies  in  administration.  While  the  median 
salary  for  college  presidents  is  $12,827,  more  than  50 
are  paid  $25,000  or  more  and  about  75  are  in  the 
$20,000- to-$25,000  range.  Vice  presidents  are  paid  up 
to  $33,000;  business  managers  to  $25,000;  and  deans  to 
$13,827,  It’s  true  that  football  coaches  do  earn  more 
than  teachers— but  not  very  much  more.  Some  coaches 
get  more  than  $20,000  but  the  median  salary  is  $7,824. 

Salaries  Paid  and  Salanj  Practices  in  Universities, 
Colleges  and  Junior  Colleges,  1959-60.  NEA,  1201  Six¬ 
teenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D,  C.  $1. 


•  Space  Age 


The  ticket  to  the  stars  is  education.  Tomor¬ 
row’s  astronauts  will  need  more  than  iron  nerves  to 
climb  into  their  space  ships  and  zoom  into  the  beyond. 
They’ll  need  a  rich  education.  Prof.  Paul  E.  Sandorff 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  says 
spacemen  will  have  to  be  trained  in  at  least  27  highly 
technical  subjects  ranging  from  classical  physics  to  nu¬ 
clear  technology. 

The  time  when  men  will  be  literally  out  of  this 
world  seems  to  be  fast  approaching,  but  America’s 
colleges  appear  to  be  still  in  the  horse-and-buggy  age. 
More  than  half  of  our  200  accredited  engineering  col¬ 
leges  have  established  courses  and  research  in  fields 
related  to  astronautics;  however,  only  about  six  are 
offering  programs  covering  the  range  of  knowledge 
spacemen  will  need. 

This  does  not  discourage  Dr.  Sandorff.  He  feels  the 
schools  will  meet  the  challenge.  However,  he  said 
there  is  a  need  to  discover  and  guide  potential  scien¬ 
tists  and  engineers  while  they  are  still  young;  perhaps 
while  they  are  still  in  elementary  school.  It  also  is 
necessary  to  train  teachers  who  can  comprehend  mod¬ 
ern  technology  and  subject  matter.  Dr.  Sandorff’s  big¬ 
gest  worry  is  enrollments  in  engineering  colleges, 
which  have  dropped  for  the  second  straight  year. 
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THE  COLLEGE 
PROFESSOR: 

Yesterday 

Today 

Tomorrow 

The  function  of  the  American  college  professor  is 
undergoing  a  change.  Below  is  a  discussion  of  the 
main  directions  which  the  college  professor  has  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  past  and  the  roads  ahead  of  him. 

The  ideas  presented  are  those  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Knapp,  Wesleyan  University,  Middl^own,  Conn.  Dr. 
Knapp  is  working  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
prescriptive  aspects  of  the  college  professor.  When 
completed.  Dr.  Knapp’s  paper  will  be  included  as  a 
chapter  in  a  book  on  higher  education  entitled  “The 
American  College:  a  psychological  and  social  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  higher  learning.”  The  book  is  under  the 
editorship  of  Dr.  Nevitt  Sanford  and  is  sponsored  by 
the  Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of  Social  Issues. 
It  will  be  published  shortly  by  John  Wiley. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  college  in  the 
United  States,  the  college  professor  has  been  asked  to 
perform  three  different  functions: 

First,  the  inculcation  of  values.  Here  the  college  pro¬ 
fessor  was  in  the  role  of  character  builder.  Another 
way  to  phrase  it  is  that  the  college  professor  took  on 
a  pastoral  function  for  American  youth. 

Second,  the  reconnaissance  of  the  frontiers  of  human 
knowledge.  Here  the  college  professor  was  in  the  role 
of  researcher.  He  was  a  scout,  an  outrider,  an  explorer. 

Third,  the  imparting  of  information.  Here  he  was 
a  teacher,  a  tutor  of  the  young. 

While  these  functions  have  varied  in  emphasis  in 
different  times  and  circumstances,  most  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  profession  have  resulted  from  the  difficulty 
of  mixing  these  roles. 

The  evolving  role  of  the  college  professor  in  America 
has  been  characterized  by  a  steady  decline  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  function  along  with  a  strong  tendency  for  the  re¬ 
connaissance  and  informational  functions  to  part  com¬ 
pany  and  form  two  separate  professions. 

The  Character  Builder 

In  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  centuries,  when  colleges 
were  controlled  by  church  groups,  the  professor’s  major 
role  was  that  of  a  character  builder.  College  curricu- 
lums  of  this  period  were  primarily  devoted  to  classical 
subjects  particularly  related  to  the  preparation  of 
clergymen. 

The  college  professor’s  primary  task  was  to  teach 
moral  standards,  qualities  of  character  and  civic  vir¬ 
tue.  Today,  while  this  function  is  the  least  important 
role  of  the  college  professor,  he  is  still  expected  to  in¬ 


corporate  e.xemplary  qualities  of  character  and  conduct 
and  is  conceived  by  many  both  as  a  dispenser  and  an 
exempler  of  moral  virtue. 

From  Church  to  State 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  college  professor’s 
major  role  began  to  change.  Control  of  sectarian  in¬ 
stitutions  passed  to  secular  boards  of  trustees.  Tliis 
period  also  marked  the  start  of  state-supported  insti¬ 
tutions  with  control  placed  in  the  hands  of  state  legis¬ 
latures. 

The  secularization  of  colleges  produced  marked 
changes  in  the  curriculum.  Higher  education  became 
deeply  concerned  with  technology,  science  and  other 
practical  affairs,  while  the  older  clerical  and  classical 
emphases  began  to  wane. 

This  change  produced  two  Important  factors  in 
American  colleges.  The  rise  of  science  and  other  sub¬ 
jects  contributed  to  a  copying  of  the  German  universi¬ 
ties.  This  included  the  establishment  of  the  Ph.D.  and 
the  German  tradition  of  scholarly  research.  Increased 
importance  was  placed  on  research  and  publication  as 
the  marks  of  professional  success  and  as  the  avenue 
to  promotion  and  advancement.  The  Ph.D.  became 
the  “union  card’’  of  the  college  professor. 

Curriculum  Changed 

In  addition,  an  overthrow  of  the  fixed  classical  cur¬ 
riculum  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem.  This  went  hand  in  hand  with  the  rise  of  science 
and  contributed  to  the  multiplicity  of  courses  and 
departments. 

Meanwhile,  college  enrollments  and  college  facul¬ 
ties  grew  and  grew  —  the  tremendous  expansion  taking 
place  mostly  during  the  last  six  decades. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  there  were  approximately 
20,000  college  teachers  in  the  United  States.  Today 
there  are  about  250,000  Americans  engaged  in  college 
teaching.  By  1970,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a 
half-million  college  teachers. 

Teaching  to  Dominate 

In  the  next  ten  years,  the  increase  in  numbers  will 
have  a  profound  influence  on  the  role  of  the  college 
teacher. 

The  pastoral  functions  which  dominated  the  sectar¬ 
ian  institutions  of  this  country  in  the  18th  and  19th 
centuries  will  be  increasingly  delegated  to  specialists. 
The  professor  will  be  called  upon  less  and  less  to  con¬ 
cern  himself  with  character  development. 

While  a  segment  of  the  college  professors  will  sep¬ 
arate  themselves  off  and  constitute  a  class  dedicated 
principally  to  the  research  function  and  only  inciden¬ 
tally  with  teaching,  the  demand  for  creative  research 
from  most  college  professors  isTikelyTo  perish. 

For*  the  bulk  of  college  professors,  teaching  will  be¬ 
come  their  primary  function.  They  will  become  in¬ 
creasingly  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  information 
and  increasingly  reconciled  to  giving  up  serious  crea¬ 
tive  scholarship.  The  research  and  scholarly  functions 
of  the  profession  will  continue  but  they  will  tend  to  be 
delegated  increasingly  to  the  specialists. 

But  the  change  will  not  affect  every  college  profes¬ 
sor.  There  will  remain  islands  within  the  educational 
system  where  the  teacher-scholar  can  thrive. 
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•  VocationaUMnduxtrial 


The  only  floating  high  school  in  the  U.  S. 

is  the  John  H.  Brown,  a  10,000-ton  freighter  used  by 
New  York  City  to  train  merchant  seamen.  Although 
it  never  leaves  dockside,  the  former  Liberty  ship  is 
fitted  out  from  stem  to  stem  and  students  get  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  with  the  sea  —  except  seasick.  Nearly 
all  of  the  11  instructors  are  former  seamen,  and  gradu¬ 
ates  have  no  trouble  getting  berths  in  the  merchant 
fleet.  Most  of  the  students  take  jobs  as  engine-room 
oilers  and  wipers,  ordinary  seamen  or  galley  messmen, 
but  some  go  on  to  the  maritime  schools  and  become 
officers.  The  school  also  serves  to  separate  the  sailors 
from  the  boys:  After  one  trip  up  the  mainmast  on  a 
blowy  February  morning  a  fellow  knows  if  he’s  cut 
out  for  life  on  the  ocean  main. 


•  School  Plant 


An  educator  has  inspired  three  architects 

to  design  some  ultramodern  new  schools.  The  educator 
is  Dr.  Lloyd  J.  Trump,  who  recently  proposed  that,  be¬ 
sides  standard-sized  classrooms,  schools  of  tomorrow 
have  private  study  booths,  rooms  for  small  seminars 
and  a  number  of  large  lecture  halls.  The  March  Archi¬ 
tectural  Forum  presents  drawings  made  by  three  top 

school  architects  who  were  asked  to  translate  the 
Trump  proposals  into  designs.  Here,  briefly,  is  what 
the  architects  proposed: 

Charles  Colbert  —  School  with  library  at  center. 
Each  of  three  teaching  wings  has  banks  of  booths 
where  pupils  go  for  private  study.  Separated  from  li¬ 
brary  and  booths  are  flexible  areas  broken  up  into 
spaces  housing  various-sized  groupings  found  to  work 
most  efficiently  in  each  subject.  Range  from  offices  and 
seminar  spaces  to  full-scale  lecture  rooms. 

Don  Barthelme  —  Large  “work  stations”  with  indi- 
\  idual  desks  in  unpartitioned  space  for  pupils’  private 
study.  Designed  to  make  it  easier  for  pupils  to  go 
from  isolation  back  to  group  study,  avoid  “fragmented” 
learning.  Seminar  rooms,  labs  and  lecture  rooms,  but 
relatively  few  booths.  Barthelme  says  booths  are  expen¬ 
sive,  would  create  problems  in  space,  supervision  and 
administration. 

Mario  Ciampi  —  Private  study  cubicle  is  nucleus  of 
conversion  of  his  recent  loft-study-plan  schools  to  ac¬ 
commodate  Trump-plan  demands.  Would  make  cubi¬ 
cles  of  movable,  eye-high  screens.  As  modular  units 
cubicles  can  be  grouped  to  make  larger  rooms,  used 
separately  for  private  study. 

Dr.  Trump,  now  associate  secretary  of  the  National 
.Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  said  last 
year  that  the  need  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
teachers  and  pupils  in  U.  S.  public  schools  has  made 
conventional  plant  design  old-fashioned.  He  proposed 
big  lecture  rooms  where  teachers  could  save  time  by 
delivering  a  lecture  once  to  125  students  instead  of 
five  times  a  day  to  groups  of  25.  He  also  called  for  pri- 
\ate  booths  where  students  could  study  without  in¬ 
terference  or  distraction,  and  seminars  where  groups 


of  about  12  students  could  meet  with  teachers  and 
hold  serious  discussions  that  would  be  impossible  for 
larger  groups. 

The  Tnimp  proposals,  said  one  architect,  outmode 
everything  in  the  traditional  school  pattern  but  “the 
boys’  and  girls’  rooms.” 

Arc  stork-building  plans  worth-uhile?  Most 
architects  insist  they’re  a  waste  of  time  and  money. 
But  the  New  York  State  Assembly  thinks  otherwise. 
By  a  vote  of  115  to  15,  the  Assembly  sent  to  the  State 
Senate  a  bill  that  would  make  stock  plans  available  to 
school  districts  wanting  to  save  money  by  not  design¬ 
ing  their  own  buildings. 

Under  the  bill  the  State  Public  Works  superintend¬ 
ent  would  prepare  at  least  six  sets  of  plans  for  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  six  for  junior  high  schools  and  six  for 
high  schools.  The  plans  shall  “provide  adequate  class¬ 
rooms  and  other  necessary  space  and  facilities  at  the 
lowest  cost  consistent  with  sound  construction  prin¬ 
ciples  and  practices  and  the  attainment  of  educational 
objectives.”  School  districts  would  pay  only  a  “reason¬ 
able  charge”  for  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  plans. 


•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 

Florida  has  been  spared  a  possible  battle  over 
the  separation  of  church  and  state.  The  controversy 
erupted  when  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  gave  a  newly 
chartered  school,  Florida  Presbyterian  College,  a  free 
building  site.  Following  a  series  of  complaints  from 
citizens  and  various  organizations,  ofiBcials  of  the  de¬ 
nominational  college  thwarted  further  argument  b)' 
paying  the  city  a  price  set  by  four  leading  realtors  — 
$500,000.  Said  the  St.  Petersburg  Times:  “.  .  .  the  col¬ 
lege  has  shown  good  sense  and  acted  fairly.” 


•  Private  Schools 


A  ^‘spineless’’  generation  is  being  created  by 
American  private  schools.  This  withering  comment 
came  not  from  an  outside  critic  of  private  schools  but 
from  none  other  than  Esther  Osgood,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Independent  Schools  Education  Board. 
Speaking  at  the  Board’s  34th  annual  conference  in 
New  York  City  last  month.  Miss  Osgood  snapped: 

“We  are  turning  out  a  generation  of  well-educated, 
pleasant  but  spineless  young  people  who  love  security, 
expect  a  lot  of  their  elders,  avoid  trouble  if  they  can 
and  have  no  strong  belief  in  anything,”  She  called 
for  the  schools  to  transmit  an  enthusiastic  belief  in 
moral  principles. 

Another  speaker  at  the  meeting.  Dr.  Owen  B.  Kier- 
nan,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education,  called 
for  an  end  to  the  “crossfire”  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools  and  urged  the  two  groups  to  share  their 
equipment  and  teachers.  He  deplored  the  practice  of 
public  schools  accusing  the  private  schools  of  creating 
an  academic  elite,  and  of  private  schools  complaining 
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•  • 


•  • 


that  public  schools  lack  quality.  By  getting  together 
and  sharing  classrooms,  laboratories  and  libraries,  the 
schools  could  make  use  of  millions  of  dollars  of  equip¬ 
ment  that  stands  idle  for  substantial  lengths  of  time. 

Also  suggested  by  Dr.  Kieman:  the  creation  of 
chairs  on  the  secondary  level.  As  in  the  collegiate 
world,  the  chairs  would  be  occupied  by  outstanding 
scholars  and  would  be  financed  with  foundation  aid. 
They  could  be  set  up  on  a  community  or  regional  level, 
suggested  Dr.  Kiernan,  and  made  available  to  both  pri¬ 
vate  and  public  schools. 


•  The  pBueenUe  Delinquent 


Loss  of  driver  licenses  may  be  one  means  of 
cutting  down  delinquency,  say  school  and  police  offi¬ 
cials  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Noting  that  the  program  has 
worked  favorably  elsewhere  in  Utah,  the  city  is  now 
putting  license  suspensions  of  up  to  30  days  on  young¬ 
sters  who  are  caught  wheeling  around  town  when  they 
should  be  in  school.  The  Salt  Lake  City  police  depart¬ 
ment,  with  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  schools, 
has  assigned  one  officer  to  go  after  the  truants  full 
time.  The  rest  of  the  force  also  will  be  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  them.  Lt.  P.  E.  BrinkerhoflF,  head  of  the  force’s 
youth  bureau,  said  he  believes  truancy  to  be  one  of 
the  first  stages  of  juvenile  delinquency. 


•  Physical  Education  and  DeaHh 

Schools  are  helping  make  kids  fat.  American 
boys  and  girls  are  becoming  overweight  and  schools 
are  partly  to  blame,  says  Dr.  Stanley  M.  Cam.  Why? 
School  buses  are  making  it  almost  unnecessary  for 
children  to  walk  and  modern  one-story  school  build¬ 
ings  deprive  youngsters  of  the  e.xercise  in  climbing 
stairs.  It’s  possible,  says  the  Antioch  College  anthro¬ 
pologist,  that  tomorrow’s  victims  of  heart  attacks  are 
being  prepared  for  their  fate  in  the  nursery  school. 


•  Safety  Education 


Teach  children  to  protect  theni!«elves.  Con¬ 
vinced  that  school  patrols  and  adult  guards  are  only  a 
“crutch,”  officials  of  Creighton  School  District,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  did  away  with  them.  Instead,  the  children  are 
being  taught  how  to  protect  themselves  and  are  learn¬ 
ing  valuable  safety  habits.  Here’s  what  Creighton 
School  District  did: 

Regularly  throughout  the  year,  children  are  taken 
for  “safety  walks”  for  about  30  minutes  before  and 
after  school.  The  walks  are  supervised  by  teachers 
and  by  volunteer  PTA  members.  Children  are  shown 
how  to  look  for  oncoming  vehicles,  how  to  cross  streets, 
how  to  behave  and  the  necessity  for  being  careful  and 


alert.  The  program  also  includes  similar  on-the-street 
training  for  bike-riders  with  parents  and  teachers 
wheeling  along  with  the  children.  All  this  is  imple¬ 
mented  with  audiovisual  material  on  pedestrian  safety. 

J.  Scotty  Wallace,  managing  director  of  Phoenix’s 
Maricopa  Safety  Council,  says  in  the  March  Sajetij 
Education  that  the  program’s  goal  is  to  train  children 
how  to  “save  their  own  lives  .  .  .  with  their  own  eyes 
and  feet”  at  any  time  or  any  place. 

What  side  of  the  road  is  hest  for  hikes? 

The  Kentucky  Legislature  is  pondering  a  bill  that 
would  order  bicycles  over  to  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road.  The  bill,  which  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  chance 
of  passing,  was  sponsored  by  a  bike-riding  newspaper 
man  who’s  been  clipped  from  behind  11  times  and  be¬ 
lieves  it  would  be  better  for  cyclists  to  face  approach¬ 
ing  traffic  instead  of  being  smacked  unawares. 

More  than  a  dozen  objections  to  the  bill  were  raised 
by  the  Louisville  Safety  Council  and  the  Jefferson 
County  Traffic  Advisory  Committee.  'They  claim  bike- 
riders  pedaling  on  the  left  would  get  hit  much  harder 
if  involved  in  an  accident,  would  tend  to  be  blinded  at 
night  by  traffic  lights  and  would  create  all  sorts  of 
traffic  hazards.  Also,  all  school  audiovisual  materials 
on  bike-riding  would  have  to  be  revamped. 


•  Pupil  Transportation 


Strict  bat  fair  code$i  of  conduct  for  both 
drivers  and  riders  of  public  school  buses  have 
been  formulated  by  the  Warwick,  R.  I.,  School 
Department.  The  two  codes  are  not  the  result  of 
any  outbreak  of  trouble  on  the  vehicles.  School 
officials  simply  felt  it  was  time  to  set  up  a  uni¬ 
form  system  guaranteeing  that  all  youngsters  will 
be  treated  —  and  disciplined  —  alike,  no  matter 
what  bus  they  ride  or  who  the  driver  is.  Here  are 
Mme  excerpts  of  the  codes: 

FOR  STUDENTS 

The  school  bus  is  a  classroom  on  wheels  —  act 
in  a  school  bus  as  you  would  in  the  classroom. 

The  driver  is  in  charge  of  the  bus  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  teacher  is  in  charge  of  a  schoolroom. 

Be  on  time  at  the  bus  stop,  off  of  the  road  and 
ready  to  board  bus.  If  surrounding  property  is 
damaged  by  students  while  waiting  for  a  school 
bus,  it  shall  become  necessary  to  move  the  bus 
stop  to  another  location. 

FOR  DRIVERS 

Do  not  make  friends  with  students.  Drivers,  as 
adults,  represent  authority. 

Do  not  make  threats  to  a  student  that  can’t  be 
carried  out. 

Leave  punishment  to  administrators  of  the 
school  which  the  student  attends. 


L 
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•  Panorama 

SCHOOLS,  SOLTHERNERS  &  SENATORS 

While  the  Senate  Filibusters 
integration  inches  Forward 

“The  Congress  recognizes  that  ...  (B)  on  May  17, 
1954,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ruled 
that  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  segregated  education  is  inherently  unequal;  (C) 
the  Constitution  as  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  (D) 
state  and  local  governments  and  agencies  which  had 
relied  upon  the  'separate  but  equal  doctrine  are  now 
obligated  to  take  steps  toward  the  elimination  of  segre¬ 
gation  in  their  public  schools.  .  .  .” 

These  words  from  the  fourth  section  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  by  themselves,  probably  had  more  to  do 
with  causing  the  Senate  filibuster  last  month  than  any 
other  single  section  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Southern  senators  resolutely  oppose  this  wording  be¬ 
cause  it  would  undercut  their  contention  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  ruling  was  “legislation”  of  a  matter  which 
Congress  in  the  past  has  refused  to  approve. 

Still  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  stands,  and  as  the  na¬ 
tion’s  attention  was  focused  last  month  on  the  civil 
rights  battle  in  the  Senate,  the  school  desegregation 
fight  went  on  state  by  state.  The  following  is  the  latest 
report  from  the  Southern  Educational  Reporting  Serv¬ 
ice. 

ARKANSAS:  A  federal  district  judge  refused  to 
overrule  a  pupil  assignment  law  and  order  three  Ne¬ 
groes  admitted  to  an  all-white  school  in  Dollarway, 
Ark.  However,  the  judge  instructed  the  school  board 
in  Dollarway  to  end  segregation. 

DELAWARE:  The  State  Board  of  Education  de¬ 
nied  a  Negro  group’s  charge  that  expansion  of  existing 
Negro  schools  meant  a  policy  to  “perpetuate  segre¬ 
gation.” 

FLORIDA:  A  suit  filed  in  federal  district  court  at 
Pensacola  challenged  school  segregation  in  Escambia 
County,  located  in  northwest  Florida  where  segrega¬ 
tion  sentiment  is  strong. 

GEORGIA:  The  Legislature  created  a  special  school 
study  commission  and  adjourned  without  taking  any 
action  on  the  school  desegregation  issue  in  Atlanta. 

MARYLAND:  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Colored  People  lawyers  filed  in  federal 
court  a  long-expected  suit  challenging  a  new  Harford 
County’s  pupil  placement  plan. 

MISSOURI:  The  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  vot¬ 
ed  to  submit  two  big  school  bond  issues  to  meet  an  in¬ 
creasing  school  population,  caused  in  part  by  Negroes 
newly  immigrated  from  the  South. 

OKLAHOMA:  Two  southwestern  school  districts 
revealed  plans  for  integrating  schools  this  coming  year. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  Negro  organizations  protest¬ 
ed  the  lack  of  Negro  trustees  on  the  board  for  S.  C. 
State  College. 

TENNESSEE:  A  demand  for  desegregation  of  Chat¬ 
tanooga  public  schools  came  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
lunch  counter  “sitdowns.” 


iVetr  Clastgroom 
material 


War  Is  Not  All  Glory  .  .  .  Ben  Fane  discovers 
when  he  runs  off  to  join  the  Rebels,  in  Rebel  Rider 
by  Lee  McGiffin.  Fascinating,  authentic  story  of 
Civil  War  for  ages  12,  up.  From:  E.  P.  Dutton, 
300  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.  10.  157pp.  $2.95. 

Free  Map  of  the  Cosmos  .  .  .  can  be  obtained  in 
poster  size.  Interplanetary  chart  in  color,  illustrat¬ 
ing  problems  of  space  travel,  with  text  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Killian,  plus  charts  of  various  space  mys¬ 
teries.  For  free  map,  write:  American  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  Public  Relations  Dept.,  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 

New  Film  Series  on  India  and  Ceylon  ...  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  school  levels.  Six  color 
filmstrips  with  aetail  maps  include:  “Farming  in 
India,”  “Village  Life  in  India,”  “Cities  and  Indus¬ 
tries  of  India,”  “Ceylon.”  From:  Jam  Handy,  2821 
E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich.  The  set:  $31.50. 
Each:  $5.75. 

New  Paperbacks  for  High  School  .  .  .  are  new 
Mermaid  Dramabooks,  Racine:  Five  Plays  ($1.95), 
The  Storm  and  Other  Russian  Plays  ($1.95), 
Greek  Tragedy  ($1.75)  and  Moliere:  The  Man 
Seen  Through  His  Plays  ($1.2.5).  Clear,  authorita¬ 
tive  reading  texts.  From:  Hill  and  Wang,  104 
Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  11. 

How  Well  Do  You  Tell  Stories?  .  .  .  Storytell¬ 
ing:  The  Art  and  Purpose  by  Laura  S.  Emerson, 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  elementary  teacher.  A 
manual  on  now  to  tell  stories,  with  15  typical  stor¬ 
ies  to  tell,  it  offers  suggestions  for  discussion,  col¬ 
lateral  reading  and  class  projects.  From:  Zonder- 
van  Publishing  House,  1415  Lake  Drive  S.  E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  181pp.  $3..50. 

Many,  Many  Things  for  Children  to  Make  .  .  . 
Slanted  to  the  elementary  grades.  Creative  Harul- 
work  Ideas  by  Mary  J.  Ellis,  has  a  project  per 
page,  directions  and  illustrations  for  ease  of  teach¬ 
ing.  A  boon  to  teachers  who  have  nm  out  of  ideas. 
From:  T.  S.  Denison,  321  Fifth  Ave.,  S.,  Minnea¬ 
polis  15,  Minn.  95pp.  Apply  for  catalog. 

Free  World  Time  Chart  .  .  .  telling  time  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  world  in  relation  to  local  time, 
may  be  had  by  asking  for  free  “World  Time  Chart” 
from:  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  International 
Ranking  Dept.,  55  Broad  St.,  N.  Y.  15. 

A  New  Series  of  Filmstrips  ...  on  reading,  “The 
First  of  the  Three  R’s,”  is  being  completed  by 
Pacific  Productions.  Forty-one  color  filmstrips  de¬ 
signed  for  use  at  elementary  level,  with  teaching 
guides.  For  more  information,  write:  Pacific  Pro¬ 
ductions,  414  Mason  St.,  San  Francisco  2,  Calif. 

Beginning  Readers  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Last  One 
Home  Is  a  Green  Pig  by  Edith  Thacher  Hurd, 
an  amusing  story  of  how  a  duck  and  a  monkey 
raced  each  other  home.  An  “I  Can  Read”  Bonk,  text 
is  carefully  selected  for  minimum  of  adult  help. 
Good  illustrations.  From:  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.  Y.  16.  Unpaged.  Trade:  $1.95.  Li¬ 
brary  binding:  $2.19  net. 
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